back regiments of Cromwell's veterans that had never
retreated before. But the fourth charge was broken in its
turn, and the King was swept back in a mob of fugitives
and pursuers through the gates of Worcester. He struggled
through the press to his headquarters, cursing Leslie for
hanging back and his own men for running away. How-
ever, there was no doubt that he was beaten, and while the
rival armies exchanged their last blows in the narrow
streets, he ordered a retreat.

It was too late even for flight to save most of his army.
Only Leslie's unbroken ranks could protect the mad stam-
pede of those who had been in battle. Charles passionately
urged these unwearied troops to follow him in one last
effort which might rally the beaten regiments and win the
day, but the Scots would fight no more. Despairingly
Charles rode with them through the one gate that was not
yet in the hands of his enemies and galloped northwards
in the night.

The road was choked with dusty, ragged, weary men,
many of them stained with the drying blood of their
wounds. They plodded onwards in the dark, sodden with
the exhaustion of a day's hard fighting and that last blind
rush for safety. Strangers in a strange land, they knew
their chances of eluding Cromwell's horse and the local
countrymen were slight, but they tramped hopelessly for-
ward because there was no room in their tired bodies for
anything but a faintly smouldering instinct of self-
preservation. Patriotism, loyalty, martial ardour, disci-
pline, pride had been drained out of them by the battle and
their flight. They were a thoroughly beaten, completely
despondent body of men.

They were neither safe nor inspiring companions for a
fugitive King. As he rode past them in the night, a close